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alienated. Surely something must be 
e'ssentialy wanting to insure their af- 
fections, and to wean them from the 
desire so prevalent of leaving their 
native country. 

The people may justly charge the le- 
gislators with many grievous and im- 
portant errors sufficiently strong and 
numerous to sink to the lowest pitch of 
embarrassment, a state already bend- 
ing, seemingly to its fall, through a 
long succession of unwise measures, 
iu opposition to sound policy, and fa- 
tal to the welfare of the country. 
To support these measures, and the 
cruel purposes of a most destructive 
and iniquitous war, wherein the lives 
of thousands are sported with, to a 
degree of unfeeling barbarity, the 
land is burdened with enormous 
taxes, more than it is able to bear, 
and tie faces of the poor are, as it 
\vere_grotind to contribute in sup- 
porting a system, fraught with op- 
pression and injustice. Yet the people 
themselves are justly chargeable 
with many glaring inconsistencies, 
contributing full as much to their 
our* inconvenience, and loss of real 
I'nnitWt, as the errors and blunders 
of legislators. Both added together, 
exhibit no cheering prospect to the 
view of those who are willing Care- 
fully to examine into the nature of 
right and wrong, and their very dif- 
ferent elllcts. 

It is certain many might, if they 
would, better their situation without 
piling into a foreign land, l:y forsak- 
ing wrong practices and evil habits, 
and turning to a regular line of con- 
duct, whereby there would be a pro- 
bability, notwithstanding the diffi- 
culty of the times, of procuring to 
themselves a virtuous independence, 
which it is not likely they will ever 
arrive at either here or elsewhere, as 
long as they continue in the slate 
they are, and remain the slaves to 
corrupt customs. 

The observations" of Benjamin 



Franklin, are worthy of the closest 
inquiry, how far they are applicable 
to ourselves. " The taxes," says he, 
" are indeed very heavy, but if those 
laid on by government, were the 
only ones we had to pay, we might 
more easily discharge them, but we 
have many others, and much more 
grievous to some of us, we are taxed 
twice as much by our idleness, three 
times as much by our pride, and four 
times as much by our folly, and 
from these taxes the government 
cannot deliver us." But it is in our 
own power, in a great measure, to de- 
liver ourselves, bv reforming our 
conduct, and renouncing many of 
the extravagant and slavish customs; 
the foolish and expensive habits to 
which we voluntarily submit, at 
the expense of an honest in- 
dependence, and a conscientious dis- 
charge of our several duties, and 
which, were they imposed on us by 
the government, we would think an 
intolerable burden. 

The times are indeed difficult, but 
as difficulties increase, we should en- 
deavour to retrench some of our un- 
necessary expenses, and learn to 
confine our desires to as few wants as 
are consistent with what we feel 
of the pressure of the times. N. S. 

For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 

A History of the Wahahites, from 
their origin to the close rf the year 
JS09, by L. A***** has lately 
been published at Paris. As the 
author, who resided at Aleppo a 
few years ago, appears to have 
had opportunities of acquiring au- 
thentic information respecting a 
sect, of whom but little was known, 
though ic is difficult to say of what 
importance it may prove to the 
followers of Mohammed in general, 
and thus to the general face of af- 
fairs in the East, a full account of 
these people will probably gratify 
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many of our readers. — It has been 
transmitted to us by our correspon- 
dent in London, viho communicates 
the account of Foreign Literature. 

THE foundations of this sect were 
laid about fifty years ago by 
Mohammed, son of Abd el Wahab, 
and grandson of Soiyman, a poor 
Arab of the tribe of Negedi. It is 
said, that Soiyman dreamed a flame 
issued from his body, that consumed 
both the tents of the desert, and the 
houses of the city : and that the 
Sheiks, to whom he related it, pre- 
dicted, that his son, Abd el Wahab, 
would be the founder of a new reli- 
gion, to which all the Arabs would 
submit. From this son the sect de- 
rived its name, though the predic- 
tion was not accomplished by him, 
but by the grandson of Solyn-un. 
Sheik Mohammed adopted the Koran 
as the basis of his doctrine, rejecting 
however the tradition and glosses of 
its commentators, and reducing the 
Mohammedan religion to pure deism. 
He declared all those who paid 
any devotion to Mohammed, and 
dared to give God a companion, 
blasphemers and idolaters ; forbade 
the addressing' of prayers to saints 
or prophets; and enjoined all Mus- 
sulmen to be put to death, who per- 
sisted in their idolatry. These new 
and intolerant principles were not 
very favourablv received in the 
towns. Expelled from Mecca, Da- 
mascus, Bagdad, and Bussorah, he 
addressed himself to Ebn Seoud, 
prince of Dreyeh, in Yemen, and 
found in him a partisan capable of 
rendering his doctrine triumphant. 
This chief, ambitious, brave, able, 
an<l wary, saw in them the means 
of accomplishing his desire of ag- 
grandizement. He assumed the 
title of general .of the Wahabites, 
arid Mohammed that of pontiff; and 
the sovereignity thus participated, 
they incessantly laboured, to make 
proselytes, and extend their con- 



quests. From Dreyeh, their capi- 
tal, surrounded by sands, Ebn Seoud 
sent out parties to subjugate the 
neighbouring tribes; and the ra- 
pidity of their marches, and the im- 
practicability of attacking them irt 
the great desert, ensured l heirsuccess. 
But it was reserved for his son 
Abdelazis to render the standard of 
the Wahabites triumphant, through- 
out the peninsula. His practice was 
to send the Koran to any tribe tie 
wished to subjugate and convert, 
with a letter to the following purport : 
" Abdelazis to the Arabs of the tribe 
of - health. It is your duty 

to believe the book I send you. Be 
not like the idolatrous Turks, who 
give God a companion. If you be 
believers, you are safe: if not, I de- 
clare against you a war of extermi- 
nation." All the tribes of the Be- 
doweens were subdued in succession 
by the arms of Abdelazis. Thev 
who vesisted, were plundered and 
massacred : they who submitted, 
were to pay him a tenth of their 
cattle, of their money, and of all 
their goods ; and to send one man 
in ten to serve in his army. Thus 
in a short time this army numbered 
a hundred thousand men. Toes*: 
were mounted every two of them on 
a dromedary ; and armed with sa- 
bres, lances, darts, and bucklers. 
Some of them had match-lock mus- 
kets. A skin filled with water, and 
another with barley-meal, sufficed 
for the subsistence of two Arabs, and 
their dromedary, twenty days. Of- 
ficers and soldiers were equally ab- 
stemious. Abdelazis went so far as 
to prohibit coffee, and the use of the 
pipe; and the Wahabites obeyed. 
Following the traces of their ene- 
mies to take them by surprize, and 
retire without fighting when they 
were pursued, they harrassed and 
destroyed them without any loss. 
When they captured a town, they 
destroyed the minarets and domes of 
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the mosques, overturned the tombs, 
that were objects of the greatest 
veneration to the Mussulmen, and 
seized all the treasure, and all the 
spoil, they could find in the temples 
or private houses. 

As Abdelazis succeeded his father 
Ebn Seoud in the post of Generalissi- 
mo, Sheik Hussein, the eldest son of 
the reformer Mohammed, succeeded 
him. as head of the law; and these 
two dignities have continued heredi- 
tary in their families. The intole- 
rance of these sectaries towards the 
Mussulmen is greater than towards 
Christians or Jews : a circumstance 
for which the author accounts on 
the principle, that the animosity be- 
tween sects is greater, in proportion 
as their creeds approach each other. 
When these reformers captured the 
town of Emaun Hussein, fifteen miles 
from Bagdad, they put to death 
every person they found, man, wo- 
man, and child, to the number of 
three thousand. Vast treasures 
■were taken from the tomb of the 
Emaun, and' two hundred camels 
were loaded with the spoil. 

It was not till' 1798, that the Porte 
paid any setious attention to the in- 
crease of the Wahabites. The Ba- 
shaw of Bagdad was then directed 
to send an army against them: but 
the expedition did not take place, as 
Abdelazis bribed his enemies by pre- 
sents. Enriched by the capture of 
Emaun Hussein, Abdelazis was next 
tempted by the wealth of Mecca, the 
holy city, that contains the tomb of 
Abraham. Availing himself of a dis- 
pute between the sherif and his bro- 
ther, he ordered the former to resign 
his office, which was by birth the right 
of his brother ; and on his refusal he 
sent again. t him his eldest son Seoud, 
at the head of a hundred thousand 
men. Seoud, having defeated the 
troops of the sherif, was preparing 
to enter Mecca, when the caravan 
appeared. It was with difficulty the 



Ameer Hadgy, or chief of the pil- 
grims, obtained permission to enter, 
and remain there three days; after 
which the army of Seoud seized en 
the city. The Cady and twenty 
Sheiks were put to death, for refusing 
to embrace the new doctrines; the 
rest became converts. The Caaba 
was not destroyed, but the rich 
tapestry of the tomb of Abraham 
was taken away, and a mat of palm 
leaves substituted in its place. All 
the other tombs were destroyed. 
Seoud then went against Jidda and 
Medina, but not with equal success. 
The resistance of. the inhabitants, and 
the breaking outof the plague among- 
his troops, obliged him to return to 
Dreyeh. 

At the very moment that the Wa- 
habites were triumphing in the pos- 
session of Mecca, their generalissi- 
mo was assassinated by ' a dervise, 
who had escaped from the massacre 
at Emaun Hussein. Abdelazis was 
the first who established the power 
of the Wahabites on a solid basis, by 
important victories. He had intro- 
duced a certain degree of discipline 
among tribes jealous pf their liberty, 
and compelled them to. an implicit 
obedience. Brave, strict, patient, 
indefatigable, bold in his projects, 
and plain and frugal in his habits 
as hisArabs, notwithstanding the trea- 
sures he had amassed, he left at his 
deatlra post difficult to fill ; and ac- 
cordingly his death removed for a 
time the apprehensions of the Porte. 
But Seoud proved no unworthy suc- 
cessor of his father. So early as 
1803, he sent some troops against 
Bagdad ; but on this attack he set 
little stress, as its object was solely 
to ravage the country. A more im- 
portant design be entertained, was 
that of rendering himself master of 
the coasts of the Persian gulf, with 
which view he built several ships, 
and gradually found himself possess- 
ed of a force sufficient to prohibit its 
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navigation. The allies of the Waha- 
bites seized on all the vessels that 
traded from India to Bussorah and 
the ports of Persia, so that a stop 
was put to all intercourse. The Eng- 
lish themselves had several of their 
Vessels taken by the Arabs; and 
their endeavours to recover them, 
and punish the pirates, were fruit- 
less. Before the time of Seoud, the 
English messengers, in their journey 
through the Great Desert from Bus- 
sorah to Aleppo, had been respected 
by the Wahabites, agreeably to the 
promise Abdelazis had given to the 
British resident. Once indeed it 
happened, that a messenger was rob- 
bed: but the culprit was discovered, 
and he came to lay the despatches 
at the feet of Abdelazis. This, how- 
«ver, did not save his life : Abdelazis 
ordered his head to be cut off, and the 
despatches, stained with his blood, 
•to be sent to the British consul. 

Seoud undertook various expe- 
ditions against Bussorah and Zeber, 
hut without success. The Bashaw 
of Bagdad then employed consider- 
able forces against the Wahabites; 
the king of Persia, and the Grand 
'Signior, at that time friends, furnish- 
ing him with considerable supplies. 
The Emaunof Mascat was to attack 
'them from the south, while the Ba- 
shaw did from the north ; but fortune 
fought for the Wahabites. The two 
chiefs did* net act in concert. The 
Iimaun fell into the hands of the Pi- 
rates, and was slain in battle about 
the end of 1804. Ali Bashaw set 
out from Bagdad with seventy thou- 
sand men, and a numerous train of 
artillery ; but in traversing the desert 
the very number was more condu- 
cive to defeat than to victory. The 
want of water was fatal to him : and 
his army was attacked and beaten 
piecemeal. Two other Bashaws suc- 
ceeded him without better success, 
%nd the vanquished army returned to 
Bagdad. The sole advantage derived 
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from this expedition was, that sixteen 
thousand Wahabite families, who 
had suffered themselves to be sur- 
prised, and whom Seoud threatened 
with exemplary punishment for their 
negligence, quitted his party, and re- 
paired to Bagdad. 

At the close of 1804, the city of 
Medina, which had long been in, 
want of provision, submitted to the 
arms of Seoud, who conducted him- 
self with moderation. The caravan, 
of pilgrims came the following year, 
and was allowed to enter the city, 
on paying a heavy contribution. 
At Mecca it was pillaged still more. 
A hundred purses were paid for the 
entrance of the caravan, beside ten 
piastres for each pilgrim, and as 
many for his beast: a hundred purses 
were then to be paid for leave to as- 
cend mount Arafath, and as much 
for coming down : and lastly, six 
hundred purses for crossing a brook, 
the passage of which the Wahabites 
purposely obstructed. Seoud after- 
wards declared, that for the future he 
would not allow any escort from the 
Grand Signior, the use of mflsical in- 
struments or the conveyance of the 
sacred tapestry and ornaments. 

At the end of 1805, Seoud became 
master of Mascat, through the influ- 
ence of the new Emaun, who had em- 
braced Wahabitism. Thus growing 
daily more powerful and wealthy, 
he renounced the plain and frugal 
life of his father, and exhibited in his 
palace at Dreyeh, all the luxury of 
Asia. He appointed his eldest son 
Abdallah his successor, and sent him 
on several expeditions ; but the new 
General met with a check at Zeber, 
which the Wahabites then attacked 
for the third time. These defeats 
did not discourage Seoud, who im- 
mediately planned and prepared other 
enterprises. Such is the character 
of these Arabs: if defeated, they do 
not give way to that panic, which 
commonly completes th« overthrow 
oo 
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of an army, particularly among their 
enemies, the Ottomans : they only 
change their scheme, relinquishing 
the old, to carry a new one into exe- 
cution unexpectedly. Thus- Seoud 
turned his eyes towards Jidda, the 
only city in Arabia that had uni- 
formly resisted him ; a place impor- 
tant for its maritime situation, and 
for the barter there carried on, of 
the coffee of Arabia, against the corn 
of Egypt. 

The Porte now resolved to make a 
fresh eftbrt against the Wahabites. 
A Bashaw was sent to Damascus to 
assemble an army ; another was or- 
dered to march to the relief of Jidda ; 
and the Bashaw of Bagdad was to as- 
sault Seoud on that quarter. The 
Wahabites seemed to be threatened 
with approaching ruin : but fortune, 
still favourable to Seoud, excited the 
flames of war between the Bashaws 
of Bagdad and Persia ; and Ameer 
Iladgy, the Bashaw of Damascus, 
found nothing but dissension and 
civil war in Syria, instead of the re- 
sources he expected. The, taking of 
Jidda by Seoud, completed the con- 
sternation of Damascus. At this 
time, in 1806, Seoud issued a procla- 
mation ; which, while it gave per- 
mission to the pilgrims to visit Mec- 
ca, prohibited all kind of escort from 
the Grand Senior. The Bashaw, 
however, urged by orders from Con- 
stantinople, set out at the bead of the 
caravan, with the usual escort and 
ornaments. Seoud, indignant at 
this want of respect to his orders, 
sent word to him to return, when he 
bad reached the midst of the Great 
Desert. He ventured, notwithstand- 
ing, to continue his journey toward 
Medina; but when he arrived there, 
he found the gates shut, and the Wa- 
b$bites threatening to cut him and 
his caravan to pieces. The inhabi- 
tants, evjen the very women, anima- 
ted with incredible fanaticism, issued 
out of the city, and pursued the 



Mussulmen with stones, calling them 
idolaters. They retreated in the 
utmost confusion, and the greater 
part of the pilgrims perished miser- 
ably in the desert. It is incompre- 
hensible why Seoud did not at this 
juncture follow the Bashaw to Da- 
mascus, and make himself master of 
that city, panicstruck with this dis- 
aster. But the Wahabites, content 
with their dominion over the whole 
peninsula, and the subjection of ali 
the Arabian tribes, apparently dis- 
dained to extend their sway into the 
neighbouring provinces but of the 
desert, whether on the banks of the 
Euphrates, or toward Syria. In the 
latter province every city, a prey to 
intestine warfare, or assailed by ene- 
miesof all kinds from without, expect- 
ed every instant to see them within its 
walls. What defence indeed could 
they have made against such a power- 
ful army? for at the end of 1807, 
Seoud had under his command a 
hundred and eighty thousand fight- 
ing men, belonging to the wandering 
tribes alone. As to his wealth it in- 
creased daily, particularly by the 
prizes his allies made in the Persian 
Gulf, half of the value of which came 
into his coffers. These Arabs had 
assembled a considerable number of 
dows, carrying each four or five hun- 
dred men, and from twelve to sixteen 
guns. 

With all these forces the Waha- 
bites did nothing of importance in 
180S, except pillaging the last cara- 
van, and putting a total end to the 
pilgrimage to Mecca. They like- 
wise made some attempts against 
Syria and Egypt. Seoud had sent 
letters to Damascus, Aleppo, and 
other cities , of Syria* threatening 
them with destruction, if they did 
not embrace his doctrines. Despair 
gave to the Ottomans some energy; 
serious preparations were made on 
all sides ; and the threats of Seoud 
ended in the occupation of a few for- 
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tresses to the south Damascus. The 
most striking event of the year, was 
the march of Seoud himself, at the 
head of forty-five thousand men, a- 
gaiiist Bagdad ; but he was defeated 
in .several skirmishes, and compelled 
30 retire. 

In 1809, Seoud attempted no- 
thing of consequence : but the war 
between the Wahabites on the coast 
of the Persian Gulf, and the inhabi- 
tants of Mascat assisted by the Eng- 
lish, exhibits an event of no small im- 
portance. Lieutenant Colonel Smith, 
in a small squadron of frigates under 
the command of Captain Mainwright, 
landed at Has al Kraim, or al Khyma, 
the principal rendezvous"!' the pirates, 
and burned and destroyed the town, 
with all the vessels in the harbour, a- 
niountin<r so upwards of fifty, more 
than half of which, were very large 
dows, and a large quantity of naval 
stores- They then proceeded to the 
port of Linga, where they burned 
nine large dows; and afterwards to 
Luft, which surrendered after some 
resistance. Here three vnry large 
dows were destroyed, beside other 
vessels. Thus a naval power was 
annihilated ; which, had there been 
no maritime force but that of the na- 
tives of Asia to oppose it, would soon 
have rendered the Wahabites the 
sovereigns of all the seas in that part 
of the globe. 

It, is difficult, perhaps, to conjecture 
what eflects may ultimately be 
wrought by apower.that has grown up 
in so rapid and extraordinary a man- 
ner. The loss of Arabia, and perhaps 
of Syria.andthecountry bordering on 
the Euphrates, may prove a mortal 
blow to the Ottoman empire, threat- 
ened by so many enemies fioni with 
out, and divided by the quarrels of 
so many independent chiefs within. 
The abolition too, or at least the re- 
form of Mohammedanism in the spot 
that gave it birth, must have some in- 
fluence on the condition of Christians 



in those countries; and the relations 
between the Orien:al and Occidental 
nations, can scarcely fail to experi- 
ence some change. Neither can the 
suppression of the pilgrimages to 
Mecca, a remarkable custom that has 
prevailed for twelve centuries, and 
formed a bond of commercial and 
religious union between the extremi- 
ties of Asia and Africa, be an event 
of trifling import in modem history. 
A reform iu the religion of Moham- 
med, however, was to be expected. 
All who have resided any time a- 
mong the Artlbs, must have remarked 
their proneaess to dispense with re- 
ligious ceremonies. This fact was 
particularly evident in Egypt : ui an 
Arabian camp none of the religious 
practices observed by the inhabitants 
of cities were to be seen, the people 
excusing themselves by the want of 
temples, and their wandering life. 



To thi Proprietors of the Belfast Magazine. 

The following letter was written 
by the late Bishop of Derry, to a re- 
spectable Dissenting Clergyman, resi- 
dent in his neighbourhood, at a time 
when the Catholic claims first became 
subject of general discussion. It is now 
sent to you, in the hope that the ge- 
neial interest excited by that impor- 
tant question, will induce you to think 
it deserving of a place in your publi- 
cation. You may rely on its authen- 
ticity. I am yours, &c. 

Anon. 

Rome, July the 3'tJ, 1778. 

MY DEAR SIH, 

J RECEIVED your letter of the 3d 
May with much pleasure, and read it 
with great satisfaction : the receipt of 
it testified you had not forgot me, 
and the contents proved that you 
did not deserve that I should forget 
you ; since you are still the same 
candid, liberal, and free-spirited man 



